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spoke of the expurgation of the books, which in his opinion
" had not gone sufficently far,'* and added that the defendant
was in his seventieth year and in very delicate health. On
that point Ernest Vizetelly testified on oath that his father
had suffered for some years from a complaint which had lately
assumed a very serious character and necessitated the con-
stant employment of surgical instruments. He then ima-
gined his examination to be over, and was about to leave
the witness-box when Sir Edward Clarke inquired if he were
a member of the firm of Vizetelly & Co. The witness an-
swered in the .negative, he was a journalist by profession,
and if previously employed by the firm he had then ceased
to be so. But the Solicitor-general pressed him for the pur-
pose, so it seemed, of extracting some undertaking with
respect to the future sale of Zola's works or the destruc-
tion of the existing stock. This the witness had no power
to give, and he was determined to say nothing that might
lead to it being given by others. As the pertinacity of
counsel continued, the witness, feeling somewhat ruffled,
could not refrain from retorting: " You have made the de-
fendant a pauper! What more do you want ?" " Now, now,"
Sir Edward Clarke shouted back, " we want none of that!"
" Well, I have nothing else to say," the witness added. " I do
not belong to the firm of Vizetelly & Co., and I now know
nothing about it." Thereupon the Solicitor-general, some-
what discomfited, had to let him go.

The Eecorder then passed sentence. It was useless, he
said, to fine the defendant, as he had no means to pay a fine.
But his recognisances must be estreated, and he must go to
prison, as a first-class misdemeanant, for three months.
Vizetelly was at once led below; and his son applied, the room.    Whom did he actu- the case.s. At the outset Zola received moderate sums; later, after
